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MT RETROSPECTION OF FOUR SCORE YEARS. 

Gaius Paddock. 

In the quiet hours that are a part of the solitude of a rural 
life come thoughts endeared to my remembrance with pass- 
ing of time in the sunset of my life with more of my kin- 
dred, friends and acquaintances at rest, than are now living. 
The recollections of past events which are largely connected 
with personal associations are not very interesting unless 
they are the remembrance of some great events that have 
transpired in Governments, which have shaped the destiny of 
a Nation or the life and history of the men who have been 
prominent in the legislation of the Country's affairs or on 
the battlefields with valor. Interesting too, are stories of 
those who have achieved successful careers or who have 
attained eminence in science with inventions in the varied 
fields of research that have benefited the human race, worthy 
or unworthy, as they might be. While all history of the past 
is largely taken from documents, letters and personal recol- 
lections, I have endeavored, as far as possible, not to bring 
myself into notice as in any way prominent in the events as 
here recorded. 

There are very few now living who have witnessed the 
changes that have taken place or. the events that have trans- 
pired in my life-time, having lived in the state near four score 
years and I do not think it is possible that a like period 
in the future can bring with it the changed condition that 
has taken place in the advancement of the country or the 
elevation of the human race as viewed by the light of history, 
with the march of civilization in the world. From a sparsely 
settled wilderness, to a highly developed country, with all 
the greatest advancements of the age that are embraced in 
science, arts and improvements, with the progress that has 
come with the development of its resources and the rise of a 
nation which has been bom again, with renewed strength, with 
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full faith in themselves, after passing through times of great 
peril with grave solicitude as to the results, surmounting them 
all and has come out elevated, cleansed and assumed its 
place among the mightiest nations on the earth, having seen 
the vast uninhabited prairies and trackless forests, changed 
as if by magic, to a country filled with villages and improved 
farms and highways, throughout the entire state. From ox- 
team transportation and stage-coach travel, to railroads 
hauling nearly one hundred cars loaded with the products of 
the land, drawn by powerful locomotives and limited passen- 
ger trains, carrying hundreds of passengers, at a speed of 
sixty miles an hour. From the days of dipped tallow candles, 
to a light that rivals the sun in its brightness. From the 
log and frame houses, sheltering a few persons therein, to 
the steel structures that hold thousands of day and night 
occupants, towering to the heighth of nearly three hundred 
feet, filled with an active, rushing multitude of inhabitants, 
with all the comforts and conveniences, with safety and rapid 
elevation. From traveling on the waters of the earth, in 
sail and steam vessels, over the seas, lakes and rivers, with 
a speed of eight to ten miles an hour, to a more rapid transit 
on the surface, to almost like speed beneath its surface, with 
safety and comfort. From earth, traveling to the flight of 
birds of the air, with a speed of nearly one hundred miles 
an hour above the altitude of the highest mountains, carrying 
men to far distant points, in the ships of the air loaded with 
tons of materials for peace or war. From log school and 
frame village houses of instruction, by switch rule, and cow- 
hide, to the elegant and classic institution of college learning, 
taught by precept, example and honor, with all the appliances 
for the reseach of heavenly bodies and things animate and 
inanimate, on the earth or beneath the sea. From the ^ ' Hello ' ' 
to attract attention near by to the invention that speaks to 
us from far distant places, with voices clear and distinct as 
near us, and with music that cheers us with melodious sounds 
with all the vast and wonderful devices and appliances that 
elevate the inhabitants of the earth. To enumerate them 
would weary the mind and body. All these to which I have 
briefly referred, have been made possible by the discovery of 
electricity by Franklin, its application by Morse of the tele- 
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graph and a further development by Bell of the telephone, 
by the inventive genius of Edison, who re-echo the words 
*4et there be light'' and it came with the brilliancy of the 
sun, and all that came with the dawning, as if by magic; by 
the still further development by the master mind of Marconi 
that speaks through unlimited space by the voices of the air. 
I cannot find words that will express the gratitude and 
a fitting tribute to the skillful surgical and medical science, 
which has been made possible by the use of X-rays and the 
scientific apparatus that has lengthened the days of thou- 
sands, having myself passed through what I thought *^was 
the shadow of the valley of death" when I awoke, after un- 
dergoing a serious operation, which would have been con- 
sidered a miracle by many, in times past. And with all this 
progress that has come to the uplifting of the human race 
that has placed them upon a higher plane of civilization, with 
all those achievements that man has wrought, are we any 
nearer the Haven to which our hopes bid us seek at the end 
of life here. What progress has been made towards the up- 
lifting of the mind? Are we living in a more exalted state, 
a more spiritual, that when Christ came upon earth? When 
viewed by the acts of cruelty with the horrors that are con- 
vulsing the world, with the sacrifice of men, women and chil- 
dren, innocent, unoffending God-loving people throughout 
Europe and Far East. Surely, it looks like the proclamation 
that was given to the world nearly two thousand years ago 
** Peace on Earth, good will to men" has failed in its mission, 
and the dawning of His second coming, to redeem the world 
from sin and misery and bring peace throughout the earth, 
looks more distant than ever before in the history of the world. 
To recount or further portray the real conditions as they are, 
only brings thoughts not pleasant to consider or contemplate, 
as the serious things of life fail to interest many of us, who 
are so intent with our daily duties and busy in the mad 
rush for wealth, which requires every effort of strength, with 
strenuous application, to reach the goal. 
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BRIEF RECORD OF THE MEXICAN, CIVIL, SPANISH 
WARS AND THE WORLD'S GREAT CONFLICT. 

By Gaius Paddock. 

I would be unworthy of my heritage of patriotic zeal and 
valor if the record of the three wars which took place dur- 
ing my life time were not mentioned. These wars were suc- 
cessfully fought by the United States forces and do not in- 
clude the World's Great War which was declared against 
Germany on April 2, 1917, and which was fought with all the 
vigor, and determination to win regardless of cost of life, and 
the complex conditions that surround us and with traitors in 
our midst, and we unprepared to successfully combat the 
armies which had been drilled and prepared for conquest for 
nearly a half century. By God's help we and our allies won the 
War and defeated the world's destroyer of the tranquility of 
Nations. My first remembrance of the Mexican War was when 
the troops gathered at Springfield, Illinois in 1846 and their 
departure was the grandest sight that had taken place in the 
State. How well I recollect this event, as they marched* out 
in the open prairies south of Springfield with General Hardin 
on a white horse and Col. Edward D. Baker on a black horse, 
at the head of the troops proceeded by a band of fifes, kettle 
and bass drums, a most inspiring sight surely it was, as they 
passed for review before the Governor of the State and his 
staff and took up their march by land to Alton it being before 
the days of railroads. A long line of wagons with camp equi- 
page and camp followers brought up the rear. The War was 
over before the close of the second year, a complete defeat 
of the Mexican Army and a vast domain reaching to the Pa- 
cific Coast was given the United States, for which we paid the 
Mexican Government Fifteen Million Dollars. 

The next war was the Civil War, between the North and 
South, which continued for four years with great loss of life 
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and suffering, with intense hatred increasing as it continued, 
by both sides. The anxiety, wiih much doubt, as to the re- 
sults of the conflict, was felt keenly by both sides, vast de- 
struction of property in the Southern States, the returning 
of the dead, sick, and wounded, on both sides, to their homes 
stirred the hearts of almost every household. I will not at- 
tempt to write up this Great Conflict only to state, that the 
results of this bloody strife and sacrifice bore fruits of great 
blessings in after years to both the North and South conse- 
crated with the lives of brave men and cemented with the 
blood of the Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. Surely it 
looked like the righteousness of the conflict was sealed with 
the blood of the combatants and a new nation, was born again 
with better understanding of each other ; and those who had 
fought for its dismemberment were again placed in trusted 
positions in the Government and they worked in harmony for 
the general welfare of the nation in after years. 

The Third War, Spanish-American, which commenced 
in April 1898 was of short duration. It was brought about 
by a combination of circumstances first, the blowing up of the 
Warship Maine at Havana at anchor. The oppression and 
crudities perpetrated upon the people of Cuba, by the Spanish 
Government, aroused the sympathies of this country in the 
interest of humanity. While we were not prepared for this 
conflict, it was not long, however, before the victories of the 
United States forces both on land and sea, with the capture 
of Manila, destruction of the Spanish Navy by Commodore 
Dewey and battles on land at San Juan and other places, with 
complete destruction of the Spanish War fleet brought peace 
with glorious results, and the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Nation in Cuba. This disinterested action of the 
United States has not its piarallel in the history of the world, 
when a conquered country was restored to the oppressed 
liberated nation, with full freedom to govern the people, 
under restrictions for their safety thereafter. 

The Fourth War, the greatest the world has ever known, 
is shaking the foundations of most of the nations of the earth. 
Again our beloved Country is called upon to defend the cause 
of humanity, the Christian religion and the rights of small 
nations to exist. Nothing like the horrors of this war 
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is known in the history of the world, in its cruelties, 
total disregard of life, property and respect of treaties, with 
but one aim, to conquor; with one thought, that ^^ might makes 
right". The German Empire, backed with its allies of the 
Pagan Turks with whom they have been closely connected for 
many years and kindred nations which have imbibed the 
habits, thoughts and barbarities of the Asiatic hordes who 
are repeating the inhuman atrocities of the darkest ages of 
the world's history. Their acts have aroused the entire Chris- 
tian Nations of the earth who are striving to uphold the 
Governments of civilized people, based upon justice, truth, 
and equality. 
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IS THE SANGAMON RIVER NAVIGABLE? 

By Gaius Paddock. 

This question, as to the use of Steamboats on this river, 
disturbed the public mind very much in Springfield and vi- 
cinity in the years 1847 to 1849. The return of the soldiers 
from the Mexican War to their homes in central Illinois, 
many of whom lived in the counties that bordered the Sanga- 
mon, and who were favorably impressed with the idea that it 
was ; as they had had the opportunity with much pleasure, of 
traveling on steamboats. The merchants and traders on the 
river and toAvns near by, strongly favored the enterprise, as 
they were cut off from obtaining supplies for many months 
during the year and felt the need of transportation facilities. 
Railroading had proved a failure to a certain extent. 
The one built from Meredosia on the Illinois river via Jack- 
sonville to Springfield, with steam engine power to haul cars 
carrying passengers or freight had been abandoned.- Mule 
power was being tried, with but little better success, as the 
road bed with ^Hies and sleepers" which were of wood pieces 
6" X 8" pinned to the cross ties by wooden pins 15" long by 
ly/' thick with strap iron 3" x >4'' thick, would often take a 
notion to curl up and come through the car bottoms, disturb- 
ing the passengers, damaging the cars and freight and often 
ditching the train. Transportation was in a much disturbed 
condition and some immediate remedy must be found. Lin- 
coln, who was always foremost in enterprises and who, in 
early years had flat-boated, contended that it was not only 
possible but practicable to develop and successfully have 
steamboat navigation on the Sangamon, to the Illinois River 
and connection with the Mississippi. For quite a number of 
evenings, for several weeks I listened to the discussions in 
the store of Col. John Williams, in which I was a summer 
clerk at that time. The stores were all opened from six in the 
morning until nine at night, sometimes later, when interest- 
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ing subjects were being discussed. Little or no business was 
transacted in the evenings, the stores being a rendezvous 
for loafers. While there was a wide difference of 
opinion as to the practicability, it nevertheless af- 
forded an opportunity for a ^^ close examination by 
discussion'' of the very important matter of water 
communication which would benefit the entire community and 
Springfield especially. There were many wise and good de- 
baters, who ridiculed and opposed the scheme as foolish, as 
a means for any relief or improvement at the present. Lin- 
coln generally had the best of the discussion in the arguments 
but he had some hard headed opponents to combat or con- 
vince. I remember at the close of a rather exciting debate that 
Lincoln said, ^'Gentlemen: we have wasted time and talked 
ourselves hoarse on this subject. I will demonstrate by act- 
ual exhibit, in a few days that it is both possible and practi- 
cable and will show you my model of a steamboat, that will 
navigate the Sangamon in successful operation, in the big 
water trough at the comer opposite my office, having had 
experience as a navigator on the Sangamon many times and 
also on the Illinois and Mississippi." In about a week or ten 
days after this announcement, at the close of one of the ev- 
ening meetings, he said that at two o'clock the next day he 
would make a practical test. And sure enough, he was 
prompt as to the time. Quite a crowd had gathered as the 
word had been passed around the streets. He appeared with 
his four foot model under his arm and approaching the 
trough, which had been pumped full and announced 'now is 
the time to witness the successful navigation by *' model of 
the Sangamon' and other rivers that have bars and shoal 
places." He proceeded to put his model boat afloat in the 
water and placing a few bricks upon it until it sank to the 
first deck, he then applied the air pumps modeled like the old 
fire bellows, four in number, two on each side that were be- 
neath the lower or first deck and in a few moments it slowly 
rose above the water about six inches, Lincoln remarking that 
each inch represented a foot, on a good sized steam boat. This 
novel invention surely demonstrated it was possible to have 
water communication on the Sangamon. There were yet some 
doubters, as to its practicability for actual transportation. 
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The crowd listened to Lincoln's defence of his invention, gave 
three cheers and dispersed, much impressed but not fully con- 
vinced. He retired with his model under his arm, remarking if 
they had any more questions to ask, they could do so and 
answer them or not, as he had no further information to give. 
I am inclined to think he never after attempted to exhibit or 
refer to his device or apply his great genius to inventions 
of any kind, as the master mind of Lincoln was filled with in- 
tense thoughts of more grave importance. [Mr. Lincoln ob- 
tained a United States patent for a device for lifting ves- 
sels over shoals. May 22, 1849.] His political idol had 
been shattered when the great Whig party, of which the 
most noted statesman of the time, Daniel Webster, 
in his speech, at Boston, on his return from Wash- 
ington, said the ^^Whig party is dead." This announcement 
went deep into the hearts of the people who had. supported a 
party based upon justice and equality and were now suffer- 
ing the effects of ^^Locofoco" government that had come into 
power after the death of William Henry Harrison and the 
Vice-President John Tyler had turned traitor to the party, 
which caused all of the cabinet to resign, except Daniel Web- 
ster, who remained in the cabinet to perfect the Ashbumham 
Treaty, which gave us that vast domain known as the Great 
Northwest. Political conditions were in a chaotic state. Tyler 
and his party, on the resignation of the Harrison Cabinet, had 
appointed all the extreme Southern leaders, such as John C. 
Calhoun, the nuUifier, and his associates. The prophetic vi- 
sion of Lincoln gave him much anxiety and when he spoke, 
they all took heed of his statements, although he was then 
unknown in name or fame, but enjoyed the confidence and es- 
teem of all with whom he came in contact within this State. 



